THE SUBJECT-MATTER OF HISTORY

could not be what they are unless they were so pursued.. Now,
it might be thought that all purposive action must be practical
action, because there are two stages in it: first conceiving the
purpose, which is a theoretical activity or act of pure thought,
and then executing it, which is a practical activity supervening
on the theoretical. On this analysis it would follow that acting,
in the narrow or practical sense of the word, is the only thing
that can be done on purpose. For, it might be argued, you cannot
think on purpose, since if you conceived your own act of thought
before executing it, you would have executed it already. The
theoretical activities, it would follow, cannot be purposive: they
must be, as it were, done in the dark, with no conception of
what is to come from engaging in them.

This is an error, but it is an error of some interest for the
theory of history, because it has actually influenced the theory
and practice of historiography to the extent of making people
think that the only possible subject-matter of history is the
practical life of men. The idea that history concerns itself, and
can concern itself, only with such matters as politics, warfare,
economic life, and, in general, the world of practice, is still wide-
spread and was once almost universal. We have seen how even
Hegel, who showed so brilliantly how the history of philosophy
should be written, committed himself in his lectures on the
philosophy of history to the view that history's proper subject-
matter is society and the state, the practical life, or (in his own
technical language) objective mind, mind as expressing itself
outwardly in actions and institutions.

To-day it is no longer necessary to argue that art, science,
religion, philosophy, and so forth are proper subjects of historical
study; the fact of their being studied historically is too familiar.
But it is necessary to ask why this is so, in view of the argument
to the contrary that has been stated above.

In the first place, it is not true that a person engaged in purely
theoretical thinking is acting without a purpose. A man doing
a certain piece of scientific work, such as inquiring into the cause
of malaria, has a quite definite purpose in mind: to discover the
cause of malaria. True, he does not know what this cause is;
but he knows that when he finds it he will know that he has
found it by applying to his discovery certain tests or criteria
which he has before him from the start. The plan of his